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THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE* 

It is no exaggeration to say that during the last two decades 
the sentiment for international peace has gained greater mo- 
mentum than during the preceding centuries. This has been 
due in part to the general moral development of the race, 
especially in the humanitarian virtues ; in part to the effect of 
the long continued presentation of the horrors of war and beau- 
ties of peace by a small body of persistent advocates ; in part to 
the change in war methods, intensifying their destructiveness 
and robbing war of its mediaeval romance; in part to the suc- 
cess of occasional international arbitrations in the past century. 

Very largely is the growth of this sentiment attributable to 
the increasing cost of militarism, especially in Europe. The 
Triple Alliance — Germany, Austria and Italy — maintain stan- 
ing armies aggregating nearly a million and a quarter men. If 
hard pressed, they could place ten million men in the field. 
France and Russia, in alliance as a counterpoise to the Drei- 
bund, maintain in time of peace, armies aggregating nearly a 
million and three quarters. If necessary, they could place in 
the field nine million men. These estimates leave entirely out 
of account naval forces. After making reasonable deductions 
from these paper estimates, it seems reasonably certain that 
these five Great Powers alone could hurl at each other armies 
aggregating not far from twelve million men. If a reasonable 
addition be made for the armies of smaller European states and 
for the navies of the Great Powers, it appears that in time of 
peace, practically four million men — equal to the population of 
the State of Ohio — are withdrawn from productive occupa- 
tions, the remainder being compelled to support them, while 

* In preparing this article the writer has drawn freely upon a variety of 
sources, such as Holls's The Peace Conference at The Hague ; publications 
of the Association for International Conciliation ; Oppenheim's International 
Law, Lawrence's Principles of International Law ■; Reports of the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences on International Arbitration ; Buchanan's The Central 
American Peace Conference; and articles which have appeared from time to 
time in such periodicals as The Outlook, The Independent, Review of Re- 
views, etc. 
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they are being trained in all the arts of destruction. Moreover 
the cost of supporting these military and naval contingents, in- 
stead of diminishing, is rapidly increasing. In the last twenty- 
five years Great Britain has quadrupled her army appropria- 
tions; those of the United States were tripled; those of Japan 
were multiplied by four and one half ; those of Russia, nearly 
doubled; those of Germany increased by one-third; those of 
France, one-eighth; those of Italy, barely one-fifth. The in- 
crease in naval expenditures has been even more rapid. Great 
Britain's appropriations were more than tripled ; those of France 
increased by three-fifths; those of Germany, six and one-half 
times; those of the United States, five and one-half times; 
those of Russia were multiplied by three ; those of Italy, by two 
and one-half; and those of Japan, by seven. 

Another graphic illustration of the growing burden of mili- 
tarism is found in the following table of per capita expenditures 
for two five-year periods, separated by an interval of twenty 

years. 

Armies Navies 

1881-85 1901-05 1881-85 1901-05 

Japan $ 64 $197 $ 22 $114 

United States 4 04 8 00 158 5 64 

Germany 928 1 1 25 89 426 

Great Britain 11 04 35 95 7 43 18 23 

France 14 91 16 16 475 7 46 

Russia 525 6 43 89 1 94 

Italy 781 774 178 350 

In these countries, military and naval expenditures have out- 
stripped the increase in population and taxable resources. A 
point will be reached sooner or later when men and resources 
will no longer be available to meet this enormous drain. If not 
already bankrupt, Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Germany has the greatest difficulty in 
finding the means for her enlarged navy. Austria, Russia and 
Great Britain are annually struggling with increased estimates 
and increasing debts. Sooner or later this military system 
seems destined to collapse under its own weight. The keen 
realization of this fact has been more potent than the other 
enumerated causes in stimulating interest in devising less ex- 
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pensive and burdensome means of maintaining national honor, 
territorial integrity, promoting international justice and pre- 
serving the world's peace. 

More, however, than to any of these preceding causes, the 
growth of the sentiment for international peace is attributable 
to the belief in the possibility and practicability of creating and 
operating permanent institutions or well articulated machinery 
for the peaceful adjustment of international disputes, purged of 
the defects inherent in occasional arbitral tribunals — a belief 
which is being actively and systematically encouraged and 
propagated by certain informal and unofficial bodies whose 
efforts thus far have culminated in the two International Peace 
Conferences at The Hague and their resultant tribunals. It is 
the main purpose of this article to review briefly the origin, 
structure, aims and functions of the chief formal and informal 
agencies in promoting international peace which have appeared 
in the last two decades. 

I. 

The month of May, 1909, witnessed the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration. This in an unofficial body which meets annually at 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, Ulster County, New York. 
The members of the Conference are the guests of the wealthy 
proprietor of this summer resort, Mr. Daniel K. Smiley, the 
prime mover in the origin of this important agency for the 
promotion of international peace. 

The Conference now numbers some three hundred members, 
including men and women of the greatest prominence in the 
field of politics, law, diplomacy, education, journalism and com- 
mercial activity. Such men as Judge Gray of Delaware, Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University, and John W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State, have presided over these Conferences in the 
last few years. Actively cooperating with the Conference are 
more than one hundred and sixty of the strongest chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and like organizations, in one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight of the largest cities in the United States 
and Canada. No less than fifty such bodies were represented at 
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the Conference of 1908. The fact that one delegate in that Con- 
ference came from Honolulu, one from Jacksonville, Florida, 
and one from Portland, Maine, indicates that this movement 
among business men is not merely local. 

There are usually six sessions at each annual meeting of the 
Conference. Papers are read and informal, but very practical, 
discussions follow. The proceedings are stenographically re- 
ported and published each year in a pamphlet of some two 
hundred pages. At least one session is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the means of promoting interest in international 
arbitration in American schools and colleges. It is in part due 
to this Conference that, in the year 1907-08, about two hundred 
colleges presented to their students in special ways the principal 
facts of the arbitration movement. Prizes are offered to college 
students for the best essays dealing with international ar- 
bitration. 

Among the speakers at this Conference within the past three 
years, are to be found Judge Gray, Justice Brewer, John W. 
Foster, Oscar S. Strauss, Charles E. Littlefield, Robert Treat 
Paine, John Barrett, James Brown Scott, Baron Takahira, 
James Bryce, John Bassett Moore, Samuel Gompers, Lyman 
Abbott, Andrew D. White, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, and, in ad- 
dition to scores of men prominent in the business world, the 
following college presidents: Seelye of Smith, Thwing of 
Western Reserve, Warfield of Lafayette, Butler of Columbia, 
and Eliot of Harvard. 

The session of 1907 was held a few weeks before the assem- 
bling of the Second Peace Conference at the Hague, and na- 
turally the questions which were to come before that body 
formed the chief topics of discussion at Lake Mohonk. The 
discussions finally crystallized in the formal request that the 
Hague Conference consider and adopt five practical measures: 
(1) for the regular re-convening of the Hague Conference, (2) 
for the establishment of a permanent international court, (3) for 
a general compulsory arbitration treaty, (4) for the inviolability 
of private property at sea in time of war, and (5) for the prohibi- 
tion of the use of armed force in collecting private claims when 
the debtor nation is willing to submit the subject to arbitration. 
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II. 

Familiarity with the main work of the First Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague may be presumed, and therefore in the dis- 
cussion of this institutional peace agency much will be omitted. 
On the 24th of August, 1898, at the regular weekly reception 
to the diplomatic representatives accredited to the Court of St. 
Petersburg, each official visitor was surprised to receive from 
the Russian Foreign Minister a lithographed circular in which 
the Czar first formally proposed an international conference to 
consider "the maintenance of general peace and the possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations." As the proposal finally met with general favor 
among the Governments represented at St. Petersburg, the 
Czar, on January nth, 1899, issued the formal call for such a 
conference, and, at the same time, outlined a tentative list of 
subjects to be considered. Another circular, issuing from the 
Russian Foreign Office, February 9th, 1899, designated The 
Hague as the seat of the Conference. On the 7th of April, the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, in accordance with pre- 
vious negotiations, issued the formal invitation to the Powers 
to send their official representatives to meet at The Hague, on 
May 1 8th, the Czar's birthday. This invitation was extended 
to all Governments having a regular diplomatic representative at 
St. Petersburg, also to Luxembourg, Montenegro and Siam. 
The South African Republics, and the Central and South 
American States were not invited to participate. No official 
explanation of the principle upon which invitations were issued 
or withheld has been given. Twenty-seven Governments re- 
sponded by sending official delegations of varying size, al- 
though each Government was allowed but one vote in the Con- 
ference. The American delegation consisted of Andrew D. 
White, Seth Low, Stanford Newell, the United States Minister 
to the Netherlands, Captain A. T. Mahan, Captain William 
Crozier, and Frederick W. Holls. 

The sessions of this extraordinary assembly were held in the 
famous House in the Woods, or summer palace of the Dutch 
Royal family, about one mile outside the city. The conference 
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room in the palace had been arranged in the form of a parlia- 
mentary hall — four rows of concentric semi-circular tables, 
covered with green baize accommodated the one hundred dele- 
gates. Between the presiding officer's chair and these tables 
was ample room for the secretaries and attaches. The seats 
were allotted to the respective Powers in their alphabetical 
order in the French language. As a compliment to the Czar, 
the Russian Ambassador was elected President of the Confer- 
ence. Its sessions, with the exception of the opening and clos- 
ing, admission to which was granted to a very few visitors, were 
conducted secretly, even to the exclusion of press representa- 
tives. In all, there were ten sessions of the Conference as a 
whole, the last being on July 29th. These plenary sessions 
were devoted to the consideration, adoption or modification of 
the reports of the Great Committees in which the preliminary 
work of discussion and formulation of results took place. 

These Committees were three in number and included a 
representative from each State participating in the Conference. 
They were designated as the First, Second, and Third Com- 
mittees, respectively. To the First Committee were assigned 
the following subjects: limitation of armaments, humanizing of 
war, the use of expanding bullets, and methods of naval war- 
fare. The Second Committee applied itself to the adaptation to 
maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva Convention of 
1864 which neutralized everything connected with the hospital 
service in land operations. It is to the work of the Third 
Committee that attention is particularly invited. This Com- 
mittee dealt directly with such agencies of international peace 
as "good offices," mediation, and international commissions of 
inquiry, and with arbitration. The results of the Committee's 
labors were embodied in a document entitled, a "Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes." Adopted by 
the Conference as a whole, this Convention stands as the most 
important document up to that time in the institutional history 
of international arbitration. 

Three agencies or institutions were provided for in this Con- 
vention: a Special Form of Mediation, an International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
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The first two agencies were designed to prevent a resort to war 
over relatively unimportant disputes, by interposing, after 
diplomatic negotiations between the parties have failed to se- 
cure an adjustment, a definite period of delay before active hos- 
tilities are begun. This delay affords an opportunity for friend- 
ly third parties to use their good offices in restoring harmony; 
it affords opportunity for national outbursts of passion to cool 
down ; it enables eaeh disputant to count the cost and to weigh 
the consequences of an appeal to arms while there is yet time to 
retire with honor. The Special Form of Mediation provides 
that in case of serious differences endangering peace, the States 
at variance shall each choose a Power to whom they intrust the 
mission of entering into direct communication with the Power 
chosen by the other side, for the purpose of preventing a rup- 
ture of pacific relations. For a period not to exceed thirty days 
the parties to the dispute are to cease from all direct communi- 
cation on the subject of controversy. The dispute is regarded 
as having been referred to these friendly mediating Powers who 
are to exert themselves to bring about a peaceable adjustment. 
The disputants, during this period, of course refrain from acts 
or hostility. 

If for any reason this Special Form of Mediation is not re- 
sorted to, parties to a dispute "involving neither honor or vital 
interests, and arising from a difference of opinion on matters of 
fact, may institute an International Commission of Inquiry by 
whom the facts may be elucidated through an impartial and 
conscientious investigation. The report of such an inter- 
national commission is limited to a statement of the facts and 
in no way has the binding force of an arbitral award. The 
parties to the controversy are left free to pursue such course as 
they deem appropriate. The advantage lies in the publicity 
given to the facts, the moral and intrinsic merit of the inquiry, 
and the period of delay which is interposed. 

It was such an International Commission of Inquiry which 
investigated the Dogger Bank incident arising during the 
Russo-Japanese War, when the Russian Baltic fleet fired upon 
English fishing smacks in the North Sea. War between Eng- 
land and Russia might easily have followed ; serious wars have 
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arisen from much less important episodes. But the prompt re- 
sort by Great Britain and Russia to this pacific means prevented 
any such unfortunate sequel. The report of the Commission of 
Inquiry was adverse to Russia, and the Russian Government 
promptly settled the matter by the payment ot damages. 

By far the most important institution created by the First 
Hague Conference was the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
"No proposition before the Conference was received with 
more sympathy and favor" than the plan for the establishment 
of this so-called permanent court. It is gratifying to know that 
in the advocacy of this proposition before the Conference, no 
delegates were more conspicuous, tactful and influential than 
those from the United States. 

This Permanent Court of Arbitration is of complex structure 
consisting of three distinct but cooperating bodies, the Interna- 
tional Bureau, the Permanent Administrative Council, and the 
Court of Arbitration itself. To these one should add a fourth, 
the tribunal, or small group of judges selected from the Perma- 
nent Court, which actually hears and decides the case sub- 
mitted. 

The International Bureau is located permanently at The 
Hague, and serves as the record office for the Court. It is the 
medium for all communications relating to the Court. It has 
the custody of the archives, and the conduct of all the adminis- 
trative business. Of every agreement for arbitration as well as 
of every award by an arbitral tribunal, certified copies are filed 
with the Bureau, together with copies of all laws, rules or docu- 
ments issued in executing the judgments rendered by the Court. 
The expenses of the Bureau are borne by the Powers which 
signed the Convention creating it in the proportions established 
for the International Bureau of the International Postal Union. 

The Permanent Administrative Council is composed of the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, acting as President, and the 
diplomatic representatives of the signatory Powers accredited to 
the Government of the Netherlands. The main functions of 
this Council are closely analogous to those of university over- 
seers or trustees. The Council, for example, superintends the 
establishment, organization and operation of the International 
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Bureau. It has entire control over the appointment, suspension 
or dismissal of officials and employes of the Bureau. It de- 
termines their allowances and salaries, and controls all expendi- 
tures. It prescribes by-laws and all minor regulations for the 
successful operation of the Court itself. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration, finally, consists of a 
large number of individuals "of recognized competence in ques- 
tions of international law, enjoying the highest moral repu- 
tation," designated by the signatory Powers. No more than 
four members may be appointed by one Power. 1 Two or more 
Powers may unite in the appointment of one or more members, 
and the same person may be selected by different Powers. These 
judges are appointed for a term of six years, and are reeligible. 
They do not all sit, however, in the trial of cases submitted to 
the Court. They constitute, rather, a huge panel from which the 
actual deciding body or tribunal is selected for each case as it 
arises by special agreement between the parties. The word 
permanent is therefore not accurately descriptive of this body. 
Litigants before this tribunal may designate the place of 
hearing; failing such designation, the tribunal sits at The 
Hague. Its proceedings take place behind closed doors. Every 
decision must be made by a majority of the Court trying the 
case. Each litigant bears its own expenses, and an equal share 
of the expense of the tribunal. To tribunals thus constituted 
no less than five cases of the first magnitude have been referred, 
including the recent agreement to refer the long-standing fish- 
eries dispute between the United States and Great Britain. 

This Hague Court, however, is only a beginning, and, like 
most other institutional beginnings, has grave defects. Only 
when these are eliminated can it become a true court of inter- 
national justice and a real judicial body. The chief defects are 
those which inhere in all arbitral tribunals, as distinguished 
from true judicial bodies, and may be briefly indicated. In 

1 The representatives of the United States in the Hague Court at the 
present time are Hon: Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Hon. John W. Griggs, formerly Attorney General, Hon. George 
Gray, United States Circuit Judge, all of whom were appointed in 1900, and 
Hon. Oscar Straus, formerly Secretary of Commerce and Labor, appointed 
in 1902. 
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arbitrations, the tribunal is created after the dispute arises ; in 
true judicial procedure, the court is a permanent body. In 
arbitrations, the court is bi-partisan, with an umpire to decide 
between the parties; in judicial procedure it is non-partisan. 
In arbitrations, the tribunal bends its energies to the adjust- 
ment of the controversy submitted to it; in judicial procedure 
the judges strive to reach a decision based upon some general 
principle which may be applied to similar disputes in the future, 
or, best of all, which may operate to prevent their occurrence. 
In arbitrations, the tribunal is a constantly changing body, se- 
lected from different vocations to serve a temporary purpose, 
dissolving when that purpose is fulfilled ; real courts are com- 
posed of judges devoting themselves exclusively to judicial 
business, receiving a fixed salary and enjoying a more or less 
permanent tenure. The Hague Court, as at present constituted, 
is only a quasi-diplomatic body. But it may be regarded as the 
germ from which a true international court may be evolved in 
the near future. 

III. 

The Inter-parliamentary Union is an unofficial organization 
composed of persons who are members of the parliaments or 
national legislative bodies of the countries they represent. 
The main object of the Union is to promote the world's peace 
through international arbitration, and especially through the 
creation of a great official international parliament or congress 
of nations. Twenty-five years ago there was no such body as 
this Inter-parliamentary Union in existence; the members of 
even two national parliaments had never met together. Now, 
two thousand such members are enrolled in this organization. 
Every one of these two thousand is a member of some national 
parliament and actively interested in the objects of the Union. 
It is already an International House of Representatives, al- 
though wholly unofficial in character. 

The evolution of the Inter-parliamentary Union has been 
gradual. The idea originated with William Randall Cremer, 
one of the earliest English labor leaders elected to the House of 
Commons in 1885. His experience in connection with indus- 
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trial strife between capital and labor convinced him that organi- 
zation, arbitration and conciliation were the best means of pre- 
venting industrial war with its accompanying suffering and 
losses. As a member of Parliament, Mr. Cremer found himself 
called upon to legislate regarding subjects intimately connected 
with international controversies. Drawing upon his experience 
in industrial disputes, he was led to start an oragnization for 
the extensive application of the methods of arbitration and con- 
ciliation as a substitute for war to the settlement of inter- 
national differences. Accordingly, in 1887, Mr. Cremer secured 
the signatures of two hundred and thirty-four members of Par- 
liament to a memorial addressed to the Government of the 
United States urging the formulation and ratification of a treaty 
providing for the arbitration of all differences between the two 
countries which could not be adjusted by diplomatic corres- 
pondence. With a few colleagues, he visited the United States 
in October of the same year. Introduced by Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Cremer presented the memorial to President Cleveland and 
received from him expressions of cordial approval and encourage- 
ment. But American public opinion toward England at this time 
had been intensely embittered by England's treatment of the 
Irish. In Philadelphia no less than one thousand men took part 
in a demonstration of hostility to Mr. Cremer's mission; and he 
was compelled to return without definite results. 

His stay in America, however, revealed to Mr. Cremer the 
degree of good feeling existing between the United States and 
France. He therefore resolved to accomplish his purpose, if 
possible, through Frenchmen. Accordingly, in August, 1888, 
he went to Paris and circulated among the members of the 
French Parliament the memorial originally addressed to our 
Government but now modified so as to urge the ratification of 
general arbitration treaties between the three countries. This 
led to a meeting in Paris in the following October of nine Eng- 
lish and twenty-five French parliamentarians for the further con- 
sideration of the project. The thirty-four who attended this 
meeting, feeling that other governments should be enlisted in 
this movement, resolved to issue an invitation to the members 
of all European parliaments to meet at the Paris Exposition 
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the next year to consider ways and means of promoting the 
adoption of arbitration treaties. The result was that in June, 
1889, no less than one hundred representatives from seven 
different European parliaments met and adopted a resolution 
providing for similar inter-parliamentary meetings annually 
thereafter. From the adoption of this resolution in 1889, the 
birth of the Inter-parliamentary Union really dates. Since that 
year meetings have been held annually in all the principal 
capitals of Europe and once in the United States. In 1903 the 
Union met in Vienna with five hundred parliamentarians in 
attendance. The same year witnessed the awarding of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to Mr. Cremer, who, shortly before, had been 
knighted by King Edward. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Richard Bartholdt, of St. Louis, the most conspicuous Ameri- 
can member of the Union, it was decided that the meeting in 
1904 should.be held in St. Louis in connection with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition. Mr. Bartholdt, upon his return from 
the Vienna meeting, vigorously pressed upon the attention of 
Congress the importance of the Inter-parliamentary Union, and 
succeeded in persuading about one hundred members of Congress 
to become actively identified with it. Through their combined 
efforts Congress was induced not only to extend a formal invita- 
tion to the Union to meet in St. Louis but also to appropriate, 
without a dissenting voice, $50,000 to defray the expenses of 
the meeting and the entertainment of delegates. Some two 
hundred and fifty delegates, representing fourteen different par- 
liaments, came to St. Louis. At this meeting originated the 
suggestion which resulted in the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1907. A. resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting President Roosevelt to issue a formal invitation to 
the Powers to participate in a Second Peace Conference. The 
President promptly complied with the request but subsequently, 
out of deference to the Czar, the originator of the First Hague 
Conference, he withdrew his invitation and thus permitted the 
call to emanate from the Court of St. Petersburg. 

The subjects likely to be considered at the Second Hague 
Conference naturally formed the chief topics of discussion at 
the sessions of the Inter-parliamentary Union held in Brussels 
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in 1905 and the year following in London. The latter meeting 
attracted wide attention and surpassed all preceding meetings 
in size, enthusiasm and popular interest. Twenty-three differ- 
ent parliaments were represented by more than five hundred 
delegates. Mr. William Jennings Bryan (admitted to a seat in 
the Conference by reason of once having been a member of Con- 
gress), Mr. John Sharp Williams and Mr. Bartholdt were con- 
spicuously instrumental in bringing about the unanimous adop- 
tion of resolutions, favoring the conversion of the Hague Con- 
ference into a permanent body, empowered to reconvene upon 
its own motion ; the codification of existing international law and 
some provision for keeping it up to date ; and the enlargement 
of the jurisdiction of the Permanent Hague Court. 

But the Inter-parliamentary Union cherishes even more am- 
bitious aims than to create an international public and official 
opinion overwhelmingly in favor of arbitration treaties. It is 
actively seeking to bring about the transformation of the 
Permanent Hague Court from its present quasi-diplomatic char- 
acter into a real international supreme court, with judges ap- 
pointed for a definite term, receiving stated salaries, and de- 
voting themselves exclusively to judicial work of an inter- 
national nature. To the Court thus transformed it is hoped 
that all international controversies which diplomacy can not ad- 
just may regularly and systematically be referred. The mem- 
bers of the Inter-parliamentary Union are too practical to believe 
that this can be achieved all at once. But in view of what was 
accomplished at the Second Hague Conference there is every 
reason to believe that this hope may be realized in the near 
future. 

As the complement to this International Supreme Court of 
the future, the Union is energetically endeavoring to bring 
about the creation of a great World Parliament, representative 
of all nations, which shall sustain a relationship toward nations 
analogous to that sustained by our Congress toward the States. 
Into such an International Parliament the Inter-parliamentary 
Union earnestly hopes that the Hague Conferences may ulti- 
mately be converted. Mr. Bartholdt presented to the Brussels 
meeting in 1905 a detailed plan for the constitution of such a 
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body. That the scheme which he outlined will ever be adopted 
in its entirety is improbable; but it is receiving serious con- 
sideration and its main features deserve mention. It provides 
for an International Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a 
House of Deputies. Each nation is to have two representatives 
in the Senate and to be represented in the House of Deputies in 
proportion to its international commerce. Members of the 
Congress are to hold office for eight years. Each nation is to 
choose its representatives in its own way, provide for their com- 
pensation, and have the right to recall them at any time. Each 
member of Congress is to have one vote; a majority vote is to 
determine all questions; and the concurrence of both Houses 
will be necessary to all legislation. The deliberations of Con- 
gress are to be confined to matters which directly affect inter- 
course between nations. Its acts are to be limited to the 
declaration of general rules or principles for the conduct of 
international intercourse. These declarations are to be recog- 
nized as law by the nations represented unless they are vetoed 
by an agreed number of national parliaments. The terri- 
torial and political integrity of each nation participating in 
the Congress is, of course, to be respected by the nations rep- 
resented. 

To the men of 1750 no possibility seemed more remote than 
that of a permanent union of the thirteen English colonies 
under a written constitution harmonizing local differences, and 
simultaneously establishing a strong central government and 
guaranteeing the territorial and political integrity of each 
colony. Nevertheless, within forty years, the weak and con- 
temptible government of the Confederation had been trans- 
formed into the "more perfect union" under which we now 
live. In this age of much more rapid change, who will be bold 
enough to assert that the next forty years may not witness the 
federation of the world and the Parliament of Nations? This is 
more than an enthusiast's vision; it is distinctly within the 
horizon of the possible. One is tempted to add, it is within 
the realm of the probable. 
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IV. 

American interest in the promotion of international peace 
found its most complete and enthusiastic expression in the New 
York Peace Conference held in April, 1907, a few weeks before 
the convening of the Second Hague Conference. In compari- 
son with this, all previous peace conferences in this country 
have been sectional; this was the first really national peace 
meeting in the United States. Delegates registered by the 
thousand. The largest auditoriums in New York were in- 
adequate to accommodate those desiring to attend its sessions, 
and overflow meetings had to be held. No banquet hall of the 
metropolis was adequate, and so two banquets were held simul- 
taneously, some of the speakers passing from one to the other 
at the conclusion of their post-prandial remarks. Thirty-five 
different States were represented by some important officials 
such as the governor, members of the legislature, judges of the 
State courts or mayors of important cities. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was represented by the American members of the 
Hague Court, by justices of the Supreme Court, Circuit and 
District courts, and by not a few members of Congress. Mr. 
Gompers was present as the representative of organized labor 
in this country and made an able speech. Representatives from 
European countries were also present and took a prominent 
part. In other words, the Conference was no "collection of 
cranks and fools" or mere enthusiasts. Andrew Carnegie pre- 
sided, and other great captains of industry were present and 
actively participated in the proceedings. Secretary Root spoke 
earnestly in favor of converting the Hague Court into a more 
permanent and truly judicial body. Mr. Bartholdt championed 
the plan for a World's Parliament. Baron D'Estourcelle of 
France explained the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation. Mr. Carnegie advocated the creation of an inter- 
national police force; and Mr. William Jennings Bryan force- 
fully urged that money be placed in the list of contraband of 
war. The discussions of the Conference were of a very practi- 
cal nature, having reference for the most part to the work of the 
approaching Hague Conference, and crystallized in several 
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formal recommendations for the consideration of that body. 
That the majority of recommendations addressed to the last 
Hague Conference by this New York Conference, by the Lake 
Mohonk Conference and by the Inter-parliamentary Union 
should not only have been carefully considered at The Hague, 
but substantially adopted, bears some testimony to the influence 
of these different peace organizations. 

V. 

The Second Peace Conference at The Hague convened on the 
15th of June, 1907, and remained in session until the 18th of 
October — a period of four months. It was much more largely 
attended that the former Conference, due chiefly to the fact that 
all the South and Central American States, with the exception 
of Costa Rica and Honduras, were represented. In all, forty- 
four States, represented by two hundred and thirty-nine dele- 
gates, participated in this Conference. The delegation from 
the United States, headed by Hon. Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to Great Britain, and Gen. Horace Porter, former 
ambassador to France, also included David J. Hill, our present 
ambassador to Germany, Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry, 
Gen. George B. Davis, William I. Buchanan, James B. Scott, 
U. M. Rose, and Richard Bartholdt. 

The detailed work, as at the earlier Conference, was per- 
formed by great committees, this time four in number. These 
dealt respectively with Land Warfare, Maritime Warfare, with 
the application of the Geneva Convention to Naval Warfare, 
and with Arbitration. Thirteen formal conventions and sev- 
eral recommendations form the chief documentary results of 
this extraordinary gathering. Ten of the formal conventions 
relate either directly or indirectly to the actual conduct of 
war, and need not be considered here. The other three 
conventions tend to promote international peace and deserve 
notice. 

The convention for the peaceful regulation of international 
conflicts, revised in the light of experience the convention 
adopted at the first Conference providing for International Com- 
missions of Inquiry. Its provisions were given greater clear- 
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ness, a few sections were added relating to procedure, and the 
International Commission was much enlarged. 

The Conference in another convention, endorsed the Drago 
Doctrine, so-called from its champion, Dr. Drago of Argen- 
tine. It restricts the use of force in the collection of con- 
tractual debts. General Porter of the American delegation was 
chiefly instrumental in securing its formal endorsement, al- 
though his efforts were loyally and ably seconded by Dr. Drago 
himself. This convention is very brief, and its two main para- 
graphs may be quoted : 

"In order to avoid between nations armed conflicts of a pure- 
ly pecuniary origin arising from contractual debts claimed from 
the government of one country by the government of another 
country to be due to its nationals, the contracting Powers agree 
not to have recourse to armed force for the collection of such 
contractual debts. 

"However, this stipulation shall not be applicable when the 
debtor State refuses or leaves unanswered an offer to arbitrate, 
or, in case of acceptance, makes it impossible to formulate the 
terms of submission, or after arbitration, fails to comply with 
the award rendered." 

The twelfth convention is in some respects the most im- 
portant achievement of this Conference. It provides for the es- 
tablishment of an International Prize Court. For years there 
have been protests against the injustice of permitting belliger- 
ent prize courts to pass final judgment upon the lawfulness of 
captures of neutral property in time of war. By the new ar- 
rangement, neutral judges are to be given an opportunity to re- 
view and participate in such adjudications. National or bellig- 
erent prize courts are to officiate as in the past, and one appeal 
is to be allowed from a national court to a higher court of the 
captor's country. Thereupon, at the expiration of two years, 
an appeal may be taken and the case transferred to the inter- 
national court at The Hague. This International Prize Court 
thereupon becomes clothed with jurisdiction to render the final 
decision which is to be binding upon the parties. Govern- 
ments, and under some circumstances, individuals, will be the 
litigants before the new court. The court will consist of fifteen 
judges, including representatives of both belligerent and neutral 
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States. It thus affords an important means of protecting the 
interests of neutrals and will do away with some of the most 
serious causes of international friction. At the same time, it 
is a most important step toward the creation of a court clothed 
with jurisdiction to hear and determine all international con- 
troversies. 

The Conference devoted a large amount of time to consider- 
ing a plan by which the Court of Arbitration, provided for by 
the First Conference, might be shorn of the defects already 
pointed out and converted into a truly permanent judicial body. 
The American delegation exerted themselves to the utmost to 
accomplish this. The plan which they presented contemplated, 
in brief, a court of seventeen judges, to serve twelve years, of 
whom nine should constitute a quorum ; the court to sit at The 
Hague and to meet twice a year, in January and July; and in 
every case referred to the court, each party would have its own 
judge participate in trial and decision. 

During the discussion of this plan, it became evident that 
while the Conference was practically unanimous in favoring 
some fixed system of arbitration, there was little chance of 
agreement upon the method by which the* judges should be se- 
lected. Instead, therefore, of adopting a formal convention, the 
Conference merely recommended to the Powers a carefully 
considered project for the organization, jurisdiction and proced- 
ure of such a court when established. The recommendation also 
provided that the court should be established when the Powers, 
without specifying any number, shall have agreed upon the ap- 
pointment of the judges, without specifying how many judges 
there should be. Thus, it is left to any number of the Powers 
to adopt the outlined project, appoint judges by joint agree- 
ment, and constitute the court for themselves. "It would thus 
seem that we are in the presence of the realization of centuries 
of hope." 

The subject of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration also 
received careful consideration. Here again the American 
delegation labored energetically for the adoption of a convention 
requiring the submission to arbitration of all international dis- 
putes which do not involve "the vital interests, independence 
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or honor" of the contestants. Thirty-two States supported the 
project, but the adoption of a definite convention was prevented 
by the opposition led by Germany and Austria. Nevertheless, 
the Conference unanimously endorsed the principle of compul- 
sory arbitration, and declared that "certain differences, notably 
those relative to the interpretation and application of conven- 
tional stipulations, are susceptible to being submitted to 
obligatory arbitration without restriction." In other words, the 
subject of compulsory arbitration was left in this position: 
thirty-two States were prepared to make definite arrangements 
with all the rest ; nine preferred to make them only with States 
on whose responsibility they could rely, and three declined at 
the time to commit themselves. On the whole, the future of 
obligatory arbitration is bright. There is no reason to prevent 
the thirty-two Powers from negotiating separate and individual 
treaties, and thus accomplish indirectly what the Hague Con- 
ference as a body failed to do. Already, since the Conference, 
the United States Senate has ratified twelve or more such 
treaties with leading Powers. 

It is also worthy of note that in the Final Act of the Con- 
ference, there was inserted a very important article which au- 
thorizes Governments in case of disputes, to address the Bureau 
of the Hague Court directly and demand or propose arbitration. 
Previously, when differences have arisen between States, they 
were obliged to agree between themselves to arbitration before 
the services of the Court could be invoked. Such agreements 
are difficult to bring about, especially if the controversy is one 
of long standing and has become envenomed. Now, however, 
it is in the power of one of the disputants to make its offer to 
arbitrate openly and thus force its opponent to accept or decline 
that offer in the face of public opinion. "Henceforth a State that 
sincerely wishes to avoid war can reply to its aggressor, '/ 
appeal to the Judges of The Hague!'" It is difficult to see 
how the other State can refuse this method of adjustment with- 
out raising against itself the entire public opinion of the world. 
Again to the American delegation is the credit due for the 
adoption of this article. 

Finally, the Second Conference recommended the convening 
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of a third peace conference within eight years, at a date to be 
fixed by common agreement among the Powers and the appoint- 
ment, two years before the date of meeting, of a committee to 
collect the various propositions to be submitted to the Confer- 
ence, in order to prepare a definite programme which may be 
attentively studied in each country prior to the meeting of the 
Conference. This committee is also to prepare a mode of or- 
ganization and procedure for the Conference. Under this ar- 
rangement, whatever Government may actua.lly call the Confer- 
ence, the various Governments interested are to prepare the 
programme and methods of procedure. In other words, the third 
Conference will cease to be Russian and will become truly in- 
ternational. 

The Second Conference at The Hague did not accomplish 
all that the most sanguine peace enthusiasts hoped for, and sen- 
sational journals made much of these shortcomings. But prac- 
tical students of the subject of international peace, who are ac- 
quainted with the enormous difficulties to be overcome, are 
unanimous in expressing satisfaction with its achievements. 
Ex-Secretary of State, John W. Foster, a recognized authority 
on the whole history of diplomacy is quoted as going so far as 
to say that the Second Hague Conference "must be regarded 
as in some respects the most important event in the history of 
the human race," 

VI. 

In considering the last important official agency for the pro- 
motion of international peace, we must turn from Europe and 
fix our attention for a moment upon the microscopical States of 
Central America. Familiar with their frequent internal revo- 
lutions and interstate wars, the skeptic may well ask, Can any 
good thing come out of Central America ? 

In the autumn of 1907 disputes between several of these 
States had in some cases actually led to hostilities and in others 
seriously threatened to precipitate war. Conditions had reached 
such a pass that Secretary Root and the Central American 
diplomatic representatives in Washington requested that a 
Central American Peace Conference be called. The suggestion 
3 3 
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resulted in the issuance of a formal invitation for such a confer- 
ence over the signatures of the President of the United States 
and the President of the Republic of Mexico. All the States 
responded and fifteen representatives, including the two from 
the United States and Mexico, convened in Washington, 
November 14, 1907, and remained in session until the 20th of 
December. 

Important steps were taken at this Peace Conference looking 
to "the fusion of the Central American peoples into one single 
nationality." Of even greater immediate significance was the 
adoption of a definite convention, to remain in force for ten 
years, providing for the creation of "The Central American 
Court of Justice." This court is to consist of five judges hold- 
ing office for five years. Each Republic designates one judge 
and two alternates. The judges are to receive a salary of $8,000 
annually, payable out of a common fund to which each State 
contributes $10,000 a year. The Court is located at Cartago, 
Costa Rica. The judges are prohibited from holding office or 
engaging in other work. 

Jurisdiction over three classes of cases is conferred upon this 
Court: (1) all questions arising between the different States 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy, the submission of these 
questions being made obligatory; (2) cases involving alleged 
violations of treaties or conventions where denial of justice is 
alleged by a citizen of one Republic against the government of 
another; and (3) any question submitted by two Republics or 
by one of them and one of its citizens, or by a citizen of another 
Republic. 

Decisions of the Court must be made by a majority of the 
judges in writing, and must be rendered within thirty days from 
the final submission of the case. These decisions are final, and 
the Republics bind themselves faithfully to carry out the orders 
of the Court. 

The most effective authority conferred upon the Court is the 
provision that it may fix the status quo in which both parties in 
controversy shall remain pending the decision of the case. This 
is intended to prevent the purchase of arms, or military supplies, 
or the moving of troops by either of the contending States. 
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Thus from the little Central American States with their un- 
enviable notoriety for internal and external discord there has 
issued an institutional agency for the peaceful adjustment of in- 
ternational disputes far in advance of anything evolved from 
the Hague Conferences. It marks the institutional beginning 
on a small scale of a true international Court. 

P. Orman Ray. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 



